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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR EDUCATION 


Based on Recommendations of Citizen Committees 


Appropriate Action Should Be Taken By The Legislature To Provide The Following: 


1. TEACHER SALARIES: An Average Annual Salary of $4775 for Qualified Degree 
Teachers 


This can be achieved through an allotment in the foundation program of the following amounts for each teaching 
ag I, $6000; Rank II, $5400; Rank III, $4600; Rank IV, $3600; Rank V, $3000; Rank VI, $2400; Rank 
VII, $1800. 


2. FREE TEXTBOOKS: A Free Textbook Program for Grades 1-8, Fully Financed As 
a Part of the Foundation Program 


At present the free textbook program is not included in the foundation program, and appropriations have been about 
$1,000,000 per year less than the amount needed to provide all pupils with a full set of textbooks. 


3. LONGER SCHOOL TERM: School Term Increased to Ten Months 


The present nine-month school term does not provide the amount of classroom time necessary to give Keriucky 
boys and girls the same quality of instruction chat boys and girls receive in other states. 


4. SPECIAL EDUCATION: More Attention To Special Education 


This would include programs for gifted children, handicapped children, guidance and testing, kindergarten, and 
adult education. 
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5. TRANSPORTATION: A Fully Financed Transportation Program With Revisions To 
Eliminate Present Inequalities 


A revised distribution formula for transportation funds has been developed and tested by a committee of impartial, 
out-of-state consultants. 
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6. CURRENT EXPENSES: An Allotment of $900 Per Classroom Unit For Current 
Expenses 


The present allotment of $600 per classroom unit is not enough to provide needed current expenses, which include 
such things as instructional materials, operation and maintenance of the school plant, insurance, and sick leave. 


7. HIGHER EDUCATION: Increased Financial Support ForInstitutions of Higher Educa- 
tion 
This support is needed to provide classrooms, dormitories, laboratories, and instructional salaries equal to the national 
average. 


8. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: Increased Emphasis On Vocational Training 


This would provide increased support for such programs as trades and industrial education, agricultural education, 
office training, distributive occupations, etc. 


9. CAPITAL OUTLAY: An Allotment of $800 Per Classroom Unit For Capital Outlay 


The present allotment of $400 per classroom unit is not enough to provide needed capital outlay, which includes 
new buildings, additions to old buildings, and new equipment. 


10. SCHOOL BUILDING AUTHORITY: A State School Building Authority To Issue 
School Construction Bonds For Local School Districts Unable To Do So 


This would provide building funds at reasonable interest rates for school systems with a financial structure which 
at present limits the issuance of bonds at the local level. 


11. TEACHER RETIREMENT: A Minimum Retirement Allowance Of $100 Per Month For 
All Teachers Who Have Completed Thirty Years Of Service And Have Reached 
The Age Of Compulsory Retirement 


The present minimum is $750 per annum. 





Additional copies of the program may be secured from the Kentucky Education Association 
2303 South Third Street, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
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Ballard 
Barren 
Bourbon 
Boyle 
Bracken 
Breathitt 
Breckinridge 
Bullitt 
Caldwell 
Campbell 
Carroll 
Carter 
Christian 


Allen 
Anderson 
Bath 
Boone 
Boyd 
Butler 
Calloway 
Carlisle 


Counties 
- Estill 

Fleming 
Grant 
Green 
Hardin 
Henderson 
Kenton 
Lincoln 
Livingston 
Logan 
McCracken 
McCreary 
Madison 


Counties 


Clay 
Clinton 
Crittenden 
Cumberland 
Elliott 
Fulton 
Gallatin 
Graves 


Mason 
Montgomery 
Nelson 
Oldham 
Pike 
Robertson 
Scott 


Simpson 
Spencer 
Taylor 
Todd 
Trigg 
Wayne 


Independent Districts 


Bellevue 
Central City 
Cloverport 
Corbin 

Danville 
Dawson Springs 


One Hundred Percenters 
Here is a listing of all the school systems reporting 100 per cent membership in KEA, as of December 25, 1959. 


Grayson 
Greenup 
Hancock 
Harrison 
Hart 
Hickman 
Hopkins 
Jessamine 
Johnson 
Knott 


Earlington 
Elizabethtown 
Falmouth 
Fort Campbell 
Fort Knox 
Georgetown 


Knox 
Larue 
Laurel 
Lawrence 
Lee 
Leslie 
Letcher 
Lewis 
Lyon 
McLean 


KEA-NEA Honor Roll 


Here is a listing of all of the school systems and special groups reporting 100 per cent membership in both 
KEA and NEA, as of December 25, 1959. 


Two Hundred Percenters 


Glasgow 
Greenup 
Jenkins 
Lynch 
Maysville 
Owensboro 
Paintsville 
Russell 


Russellville 
Science Hill 
Shelbyville 
Springfield 
Somerset 
Stanford 
Stearns 


Special Groups 


Campbellsville 


College 


Lees Junior 


College 


Magoffin 
Marion 
Marshall 
Meade 
Mercer 
Metcalfe 
Monroe 
Morgan 


Muhlenberg 


Mayo-Underwood 
Vocational 
School 

Morehead State 
College 


Nicholas 
Pendleton 
Perry 
Powell 
Rockcastle 
Rowan 
Russell 
Trimble 
Union 


Please turn to page 20 














Consultant Service Available 


SPELLING FOR WORD MASTERY 


By David H. Patton and Eleanor M. Johnson 
Grades 2-8 


Just Adopted in Kentucky 


Learning to spell becomes a refreshing experi- 
ence with this realistic new approach to spelling 
mastery. Strikingly beautiful full-color illustra- 
tions maintain pupils’ interest. For the first 
time, all three modern approaches to spelling 
are fully utilized: 1. Integration with the lan- 
guage arts; 2. Maximum use-of functional writ- 
ing; 3. A systematic teaching program that is 
remarkably easy to administer. Spelling mastery 
for all pupils is practically assured. 


Charles E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 Alum Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Noah E. Floyd, Kentucky Representative 
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I expected it from Webster... 


“‘The first spelling program that teaches spelling through 
Phonetic and structural groupings IN EVERY GRADE”’ 


Go 


The only sound and logical way to teach children to spell. BASIC SPELLING 
GRADES 2 THRU 8 GOALS includes phonetic and structural groupings in every grade... 


in every unit! Now, you can give children real spelling POWER. 








BASIC 





Children are taught the proper method of attacking 

ADOPTED FOR USE new words. They study the word... pronounce it . . . think how it 
IN KENTUCKY should be spelled (using sound and structure) . .. write the word 
and say it again. Then the word is constantly reviewed. 


The result; real spelling ability that cannot be 
achieved with random list memorization of words. 















Plus . .. added benefits through illustrations that 
teach, handwriting hints, dictionary helps, and 
the new and interesting panels featuring word 
origins and subject words . . . all tied in with 

the phonetic and structural groupings! 





... makes spelling fun! 
... makes spelling skills last a lifetime! 
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) 
WEBSTER -—> PUBLISHING 


1154 Reco Avenue 


YOUR KENTUCKY REPRESENTATIVE * DONALD C. HALE * BOX 127, LORRAINE COURT, BEREA, KENTUCKY 








BASIC SPELLING GOALS Grades 2-8—Clothbound Texts 
Written by: William Kottmeyer and Kay Ware 
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WHAT IS A TEACHER? 


A teacher is a lovable thing; 
She is like a mother to you. 
They come in all assortments; 
Ruff, mean, nice, bad. 

But you can never get them 
Out of your heart. 


They give you work, put you 
in corners, and sometimes you 
wish you could put “U’s” on 
their report cards. But sometimes 
you wish they were your mother. 


You can play hookey, but they 
catch you. But when you want 
to sass them, they look so good 
to you, and you say “woman.” 


Teachers come in all différent 
sizes. Fat, skinny, short, tall, 
middle size. My teacher is middle 
size. 


You can lock them in the school- 
room, but you can never lock 
them out of your heart. 


One thing about teachers is that 
they are always right. They can 
be the sweetest and the worst 
things in the world. She can be 
the sweetest when she says the 
three magic words, “Good mor- 
ning, children.” 


Teachers are born with the mys- 
terious mind of a woman. 


Teachers like spanking children, 
eating candy, Saturdays (when 
they can sleep late), getting fat, 
and getting mad. Teachers hate 
all day meetings, children being 
too good, snakes, and lizards. 


They can be bad. But they are 
the sweetest people in the world. 


—Clifford Wieck 
Third Grade 
Clark School, Louisville 
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Here’s novel teaching aid for classroom use 
NEW JUNIOR MAGICIAN BOOK 


You know how boys and girls are intrigued with 
magic tricks. Well, at last, here is a book of tricks for their skill. 
Each trick is clearly explained and plainly illustrated. 


ew HORIZG Eagerness to do them encourages follow-through 
* o> and dexterity. Performing them for class helps 
conquer self-consciousness and 


build for poise and assurance. 






Sup’t of Elmhurst, Illinois public 
schools, Maurice C. Turner says 
magic tricks do a superb teaching 
job—teach one to think on his 
feet in front of people—teach 
muscular coordination—teach 
concentration—sticking-to-it. 


The name of this new book is 
HOW TO BE A JUNIOR MAGICIAN— 
by successful T. V. writer, George 
B. Anderson. By time he was 12, 
he was earning money at birth- 
day parties as a Junior Magician. 
At college, his magic shows helped 
pay his way. 

from Mr. Anderson’s own expe- 
rience, he found a great need fora 






delicious Wrigley's 
It’s never rich or filling yet satisfies and 
chewing helps relieve tension, aids digestion. 


book of magic tricks for younger 
people. So, he compiled this one. 


Of course, practice to be perfect 
is necessary. That’s where con- 
centration and perseverance come 
in. The “patter” helps develop 
ease of speech. 


PTA might invest the 50¢ for this 
book. Class magic show would 
‘hg investment—each trick 
y different boy or girl—others 
would be assistants, ticket- 
takers, ushers, poster-makers, 
etc. All take part. 
To get this book, described, HOW TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN, by G. B. Anderson— 
63 pages; 514 x 83”; black and a color; 
secrets for 25 tricks, clearly illustrated— 
send name, address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
PO Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana. 








or a bit of energy-sweet 
enjoy the lively flavor of 
Gum, 
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William G. Carr 
Regional Instructional Conference 
Louisville 
January 27-30 

Jan. 14-16: Kentucky Music Edu- 
cators Association, state convention, 
Bowling Green. 

Jan. 17-19: Southern regional 
meeting on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, Louisville. 

Jan. 27-30: NEA Regional Con- 
ference on Instruction, Louisville. 

Jan. 30: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Chicago. 

Feb. 11-13: American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
national convention, Chicago. 

Feb. 11-13: United Business Edu- 
cation Association, national meeting, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 13-17: Department of Home 
Economics, national meeting, Atlantic 
City. 

Feb. 13-17: American Association 
of School Administrators, national 
convention, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 13-17:American Educational 
Research Association, national meet- 
ing, Atlantic City. 

Feb. 27-March 2: National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, 
national convention, Portland, Ore. 

Feb. 29-March 3: Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, national con- 
vention, Cincinnati. 

March 20-26: Teacher Apprecia- 
tion Week. 

April 20-22: Annual KEA Con- 
vention, Louisville. 

June 26-July 1: Annual NEA 
Convention, Los Angeles. 
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OUR COVER 


As we enter into the crucial legis- 
lative weeks, our major concern is the 
relatively low position, educationally, 
which Kentucky occupies. Our cover 
this month is based on a cartoon which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Ken- 
tucky Kernel, student newspaper at 
the University of Kentucky. 
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Editorially Speaking - - - 








Kentucky HAS United for better schools 
... The next few weeks are critical 


More sentiment exists in Kentucky for doing some- 
thing about our low rank in public education than there 
has been for quite some time, or perhaps ever before. 
There has been so much talk on radio and television, 
so much written in newspapers and magazines, about 
the weaknesses of education, that people have be- 
come genuinely concerned about the educational wel- 
fare of our youth. 

One important reason for this keen interest in educa- 
tion is the work of the citizen committees throughout 
the state. Thousands of citizens have taken a good 
look at their school systems, and have made recom- 
mendations concerning what they would like to see 
done in the way of improvements. 

In our way of life, there must be participction on the 
part of citizens in order to bring about a mature under- 
standing of the problems involved in any area of gov- 
ernment. An examination of the record in Kentucky 
shows that when people know the facts, they act. When 
people participate, they become interested. When the 
welfare of their boys and girls is at stake, they actually 
become excited. 

Because of these facts, local citizen committees have 
performed an important role in giving people an op- 
portunity to learn more about the strengths and weak- 
nesses of their school system. The more we give people 
an insight into the affairs of the schools—if we give 
them facts and not propaganda; if we give them valid, 
detailed, and specific information and do not deal in 
generalities—the more progress we will make in bring- 
ing about better educational opportunities for our boys 
and girls. 

We also read and hear how other states have long 
since “passed” us in the matter of improving public 
education. Our Kentucky people, once aware of this, 
are extremely embarrassed. They are ashamed of the 
fact, for instance, that our teachers make a lower aver- 
age salary than the teachers of any other state in the 
nation. We now rank 50th in average salaries for teach- 
ers. 

Kentuckians, when informed, are unhappy about the 
number of dropouts we have in high school, the num- 
ber of persons we have teaching on emergency permits, 
the number of school buses which are overcrowded 
and unsafe, and the meager supplies and instructional 
materials which the average teacher has in the class- 
room. Kentuckians are more aware of these facts today 
than they ever have been before. 
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There is a genuine concern about our own survival, 
Even the most illiterate person today listens to radio 
and television. He hears about all sorts of bombs, the 
atomic age, the nuclear age, and other descriptions 
of the times in which we live. He may not understand 
all of this. He may not understand what we mean by 
outer space, missiles, and the split atom. He does uncer- 
stand, however, the potential for destruction involved 
in all of these. 

The average person wants to live and he wonts 
the world to continue for his children. He has a vague 
conception that, in order for this to happen, the people 
of the free world must do more about giving their youth 
an intellectual background that is comparable with the 
educational background of the youth of all other na- 
tions. This has created a strong desire on the part of 
our people for a better educational system. 

To be more specific, and to spell out in detail some 
of the problems involved in our own state, there are 
two or three things which should be mentioned. In 
the first place, most people feel that we must have a 
broader tax base in this state. There has been general 
agreement on this point for some time. The disagree- 
ment has developed in connection with what factors 
are involved in broadening the tax base. 

Many Kentuckians have insisted that a retail sales 
tax is the answer. Because of the political involvements 
of a retail sales tax, other Kentuckians have been afraid 
to advocate such a source of revenue. 

The passage of the veterans’ bonus, to be financed 
by a retail sales tax, has allayed the fears of many 
people. No one can say now that a sales tax, as a 
revenue-producing measure, is looked upon with dis- 
favor by Kentucky people. 

No one knows what the exact cost of the veterans’ 
bonus will be: this will be determined before a budget 
is presented to the next session of the General Assem- 
bly. This seems to be logical. 

The question of a retail sales tax brings up the ques- 
tion of exemptions. In the 34 states where a sales tax 
is in operation, twenty of them have seen fit to permit 
no exemptions. In the other fourteen, the number of 
exemptions varies all the way from three or four, to 
thirty-five or forty. 

In most-states where exemptions are allowed, there 
is a constant and terrific struggle at each session of 
the legislature to restore to the tax list some of the items 
which have been exempt and to keep out others. 

The injection of exemptions into a sales tax law 
creates other problems. There is the problem of an 
exact definition of what is to be exempt. Confusion 
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in bookkeeping frequently arises over the fact that 
some items are exempt, while others in the same or 
a similar category, are not exempt. Misunderstandings 
about these things often cause the sales tax to become 
unpopular with the people who have to collect the taxes 
at the local level, and with those who have to administer 
the act. Of course, there is always the very serious 
problem of the amount of revenue which is lost as a 
result of exemptions. 

here are those who advocate that the sales tax 
should replace the state income tax. This, of course, 
would mean no gain in state revenue and there are 
strong probabilities that a net loss would result. The 
income tax in Kentucky now is producing more revenue 
than could possibly come from a three per cent sales 
tax after deducting the cost of the veterans’ bonus. 
Therefore, the elimination of a state income tax would 
mean a reduction in state services. c 

To be sure, it is possible to make slight alterations 
in the income tax to give some relief to the people 
in the lowest income bracket. This would be a better 
way to approach the matter than by trying to give 
relief through exemptions: No one wants to place an 
undue tax load on people at the low income levels. 
However, anyone who wants to be fair believes that 
all people, regardless of their economic status, should 
assume some financial responsibility for the operation 
of state government. 

In a democracy, the sentiment of the people rises 
and falls. It goes without saying that sentiment cannot 
remain at a high pitch for an extended period of time. 
It is always good strategy to bring about the highest 
possible degree of sentiment at the time it is needed. 
The time element is highly important in the promotion 
of any program. 

Because there may not be an executive budget pre- 
sented to the Legislature at the beginning of the session, 
or even during the regular session, there may be a need 
for an extended effort to keep sentiment high. In the 
weeks or months ahead, we must work as diligently and 
as earnestly as we have in the past. We must not let the 
injection of other problems thwart our efforts to provide 
more revenue for education. 

In the next few weeks, we will hear all sorts of rumors 
concerning what we will get or what we will not get. 
There will be those who will tell us that our course 
of action is all wrong—that someone has an ulterior 
motive—or that we are being taken out to the ‘“‘moun- 
tain top."’ It is extremely difficult to communicate to 
the rank and file members of our profession the actual 
political realities that must be faced from time to time. 


One of the things which you must do, as the educa- 
tional leaders in your community, is to help keep every- 
One in the flock, and not let too many stray afield. 
A little misinformation in the hands of someone, who 
suddenly wants to become a great leader or hero, can 
cause confusion and discontent, publicity that isn't good, 
and leave the impression that we are badly split. 
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|. Professional Box Score 


Those who represent you at the state level—bDr. 
Harry Sparks, your Board of Directors, Mr. Wendell 
Butler, the staff of the State Department of Education, 
and others—have had experience enough, both in pro- 
fessional matters and in Kentucky politics, to recognize 
synthetic overtures and false promises. 

This group and you, | am sure, are willing to fight. 
But before we start into battle, let us be sure we rec- 
ognize our enemies, lest we wound seriously some of 
our friends. If we have to go to war, let us be sure 
we have mapped our strategy, planned our approach, 
and have given serious thought to, and reached agree- 
ment on, what we want written into the peace treaty. 

Avoiding conflict is a two-way proposition. In this 
too, we have a responsibility. We must neither sell our 
birthrights nor surrender our souls, but at the same time 
we should not carry a chip on our shoulders. 

We must keep our program on a positive basis. Nega- 
tivism frequently creates suspicion and distrust. We must 
be fair and honest with our people and with our legis- 
lators. We must be polite, but firm. We must be realistic, 
but unwilling to compromise our convictions. We must 
be willing to give the facts, and to face the facts. We 
must be anxious, but unafraid. We must be slow to 
anger, but willing to rise and fight with all of our might 
in righteous indignation. We must keep our eyes on 
the main objectives, but realize the hurdles we face. 

Above all, we must stand together as a profession. 
We must keep our program close to the people; we 
must never for one minute let up in our efforts to give 
the boys and girls of this state the educational oppor- 


tunities which are long overdue. 
—J. M. Dodson 





1958-59 1959-60 
No. of teachers 











in Kentucky ......... 25,500 26,250 
No. of KEA Members 24,085 24,109 
No. of NEA Members .. 13,249 14,034 

As Of 
December 25, 1959 
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Are you interesied in 


One of the most frequently heard criticisms of the Ken- 
tucky School Journal is its lack of help for the classroom 
teacher in the practical aspects of her day-to-day work with 
boys and girls. Many persons, including the members of 
the KEA Editorial Advisory Council, have suggested that 
we pass along suggestions of things teachers might do to 
improve their teaching. 

For the past year we have been saving manuscripts, sub- 
mitted by Kentucky teachers, which were not quite suitable 
for publication as a whole, but which contained valuable 
suggestions for other teachers. We also have met with the 
supervisors of the state, asking that they send us informa- 
tion about classroom teaching practices which are proving 
helpful to teachers in their school system. Several of these 
ideas are presented here. 

We plan to continue this practice in future issues, but 
only to the extent that you can supply us with the infor- 
mation of what is happening in the classroom. 

Every professional educator — teacher, principal, su- 
perintendent, or other — is hereby commissioned as a Re- 
porter for the Kentucky School Journal. Send your reports 
of good classroom activities directly to us at KEA, 2303 
South Third Street, Louisville 8, Ky., or through one of 
your local officials. 

Don’t wait, report today! Each issue is planned 30 to 60 
days in advance, and we need your reports right away for 
use in the spring issues. Reports which come later in the 
year will be used next fall. 


Correlating social studies and 
art in Daviess County 
Reported by Margery L. Settle, 
Supervisor. 

From the teacher's viewpoint: 
While we were studying a unit on 
pioneer Kentucky in our core class, 
we decided to make a progressive 
mural as one of our related activities. 

First, we discussed what we wanted 
our mural to include. We agreed that 
it should have six scenes that would 
be characteristic of the development 
of early Kentucky: (1) The wilder- 


ness, Indians, and wild animals; (2) 
Appearance of the settlers; (3) Clear- 
ing the land and building homes; (4) 
Siege of Boonesborough; (5) Par- 


ley with the Indians; and (6) Social 


activities. 

We then divided into six commit- 
tees, and got to work on the committee 
of our own choice. 

Next, we cut two pieces of mural 
paper about sixteen feet long. One 
length was divided into six sections 
—jig saw shapes. Then we cut those 
sections apart, and numbered them ac- 
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cording to the scene we chose. Each 
committee was then ready to start 
drawing. 

After the scenes had been sketched 
on each section, they were transferred 
to the piece of paper that had not been 
cut. This was done by chalking the 
back and then tracing over the original 
picture. We were then ready to paint 
our scenes. 

While we were working on our 
various sections, we had joint commit- 
tee meetings to discuss such things as 
background, proportion, perspective, 
coloring, etc. This was done so that 
every scene would blend. 

We have thirty-six pupils in our 
class, and each one had a part in plan- 
ning and drawing our mural. 

—Mrs. Robert Benny 


From the students’ viewpoint: We 
decided our subject should be what we 
are studying in core, Kentucky settle- 
ments. The boys decided a fort would 
make an interesting picture. 

A few pictures of forts were studied, 
so that our minds could visualize our 
objective. First, a sky was painted, 
then the ground. Since we didn’t want 
to paint people, which is hard for us 
to do, we decided to do a night scene. 
So, except where the fort would be, 
which would show a lot of yellow to 
show moonlight, the sky and ground 
were dark to give us a feeling of night. 

Since we wanted to show both in- 
side and out of the fort, we must show 
it from a high position. So, we made 
a hill in the foreground from which 4 
viewer can see the fort. This hill is 
very dark and conventionalized. 
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Next, a sketch showed the wall lines 
and homes of the fort. Nothing was 
traced, everything was drawn freehand 
directly on the paper used. Now the 
fort was painted in. 

There are things every fort must 
have for survival. So a well was painted 
in; next, a trough for watering stock, 
a few animals, and a kettle for cooking 
and heating water. Trees were added 
inside and outside the fort. A garden 
plot, with a pioneer type plow leaning 
against a stump, shows newly cleared 
land. 

Shadows were put in next, and our 
fort was done. Our story is told. 
—Seventh Grade Class 

Utica School 


Lively Latin in Louisville 
Reported by Mrs. Horace Knight 

“I don’t see why you are tired; you 
didn’t do anything.” A little girl in 
Mrs. L. J. Petersen’s sixth grade at the 
John Filson School (Jefferson Coun- 
ty) made this remark after her teacher 
gave a big sigh of relief following the 
successful performance of an early Ro- 
man play. 

An impertinence? No, it was a rfe- 
flection of the child’s conviction that 
the class had done the job themselves. 

The class had been studying ancient 
Rome in history. Their interest was 
caught, and they took up Mediterra- 
nean Europe in their geography study. 
Out of this background of interest 
grew a committee to plan a skit. 

Eight members of the class met in 
a round-table discussion and planned 
the scenes. Then, leaving the table, 


they enacted the scenes roughly. The 
main characters, of course, were Julius 
Caesar, Mark Anthony, Brutus, and 
Cleopatra. 

When this much was presented to 
the whole class, it spread like wildfire. 
Eventually, every child in the class be- 
came involved in some capacity: main 
characters, narrator, slaves, servants, 
mobs, stagehands, etc. These sixth- 
grade children were so realistic in what 
they did that complaints were heard of 
sore sides from dagger thrusts. When 
one was stabbed he fell so hard the 
audience felt he was really dead. Cries 
of “Beware the Ides of March,” and 
“Et tu Brutus,” hung in the air. 

The “piece de resistance” came when 
they were invited to perform before a 
full auditorium in the high school for 
Latin classes and guests. These chil- 
dren had written their own dialogue, 
made their own togas from old sheets, 
their sandals from cord and cardboard, 
and daggers and swords of wood. 

A teacher who assigns parts and di- 
rects a play commands respect. How 
much more is due the teacher whose 
effort, understanding of children, and 
perception enable her to direct chil- 
dren in their own planning and 
growth. 

This is why a little girl was sur- 
prised that her teacher was tired. 


Promising Practices in 
Picadome 
Reported in Thoroughbred 
Education 


A take-home book of sounds is made 
by Mrs. Betty Stewart's first grade class 
at Picadome School (Fayette County). 


Edited by Gerald Jaggers 


When the children have learned a new 
sound, they are given a mimeographed 
sheet of paper with the sound and a 
picture of an object that begins with 
the same sound. 

Children cut out other pictures of 
objects beginning with this sound at 
home. They bring their pictures to 
school and paste them on the sheet. 
When a reading book is finished, they 
take home the entire book of sounds. 


** *&© & * 


An attractive and interesting display 
in Mrs. Charlene Glazier’s room (also 
at Picadome School) is a “Spelling 
Clothesline.” Each child cut a piece of 
clothing from paper and colored it to 
resemble one of his own. The girls 
made dresses and the boys made shirts. 

Across a bulletin board are two lines 
made of twine, and fastened securely 
at each end. Paper clips serve as 
clothespins. Beneath the lines is a 
“Dirty Clothes Basket” made of con- 
struction paper. 

When spelling papers are perfect, 
clothes are “clean” and pinned to the 
line. If words are missed, clothes are 
placed in the dirty clothes basket. 

Hanging up the wash has been fun, 
and spelling has improved. 


Clean Plates 
in Marshall County 
Reported by Rozella Henry, 
Supervisor 

In our third grade we tried a Clean 
Plate Chart. After a few weeks the 
children grew tired of trying new or 
different food. I began to hunt for a 
new idei to encourage them. 


Please turn to page 12 
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Weut to Kuss... 


.. . wth Ol other 
remerican educators 


by Mrs. Willie C. Ray 





We travelled about 15,000 miles, and were in the air a 
total of about 70 hours. During our tour we visited 21 dif- 
ferent schools, plus 6 related institutions and 7 museums. 
We attended several operas and ballets, saw the circus twice, 
and went to a puppet show, a soccer game, and the Baptist 
church. 

We were fortunate, indeed, to be able to visit so many 


different types of schools in different sections of the USSR. 
There were kindergartens, village schools, technical insti- 
tutes, boarding schools, pedagogical institutes, and univer- 
sities On our itinerary. 

After visiting in the classrooms, we met with the director 
and some of the faculty members, all of whom were most 
friendly in manner and frank in answering our questions. 


St. Basil's Cathedral, Red Square, Moscow 
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(Photo by Carl Purcell) 


On Sunday afternoon, October 4, 
62 American educators, under the aus- 
pices of the NEA Travel Division, 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, and the National As- 
sociation of State Teachers Associa- 
tions, left Idlewild Airport in New 
York for a visit to Russia. Their pur- 
pose was to examine the organization, 
finances, curriculum, extra-curricular 
programs, buildings and equipment, 
and teacher training in Russian 
schools. 

Our group was under the leader- 
ship of Dr. William H. Johnson, who, 
with his wife Annette, rendered in- 
valuable service as interpreters of the 
Russian way of life, as well as the 


Russian language. 
10 











Let me pause here to pay tribute 
to the men in our group. I realize that 
it was with many misgivings that they 
saw a lone woman as one of their fel- 
low travelers. But they were good 
sports. I tried not to be a “drag,” and 
believe I succeeded. One of our group, 
a gentleman from California, told me 
that he had never wanted to see the 
Kentucky Derby, but, since knowing 
me, if Kentucky horses had as much 
endurance as I had, he would be in 
Louisville next May 1. 


There are 15 different republics 
(states) in the USSR, and the Ministry 
of Education in each republic is re- 
sponsible for the school curriculum. 
The directors (principals) of schools 
work out plans and send them to their 


ministry for approval. The ministry, 
in turn, suggests proposals which are 
submitted to prominent educators and 
scientists for development. 

The curriculum that is adopted is 
used in all school systems. Textbooks, 
supplemented by lectures, are uniform, 
and play a very important role in the 
curriculum. 

According to a law passed last year, 
the Russian ten-year school will soon 
become an eleven-year school. This 
action was designed to bring the school 
closer to life. No more academic sub- 
jects will be added, but work experi- 





Mrs. Ray is Superintendent of 
Schools in Shelbyville, and a mem- 
ber of the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors from Kentucky. 
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ence on a part-time basis for students 
in grades 8-11 will be provided. In 
other words, the Russians are putting 
more of the vocational in their schools, 
while we in America seem to be put- 
ting more of the academic in our 
schools. 

The Russian classroom is dominated 
by the teacher. Class periods are ap- 
proximately 45 minutes in length. The 
question and answer method is used 
in practically all classes. Pupils stand to 
recite, ate graded in front of the class, 
and their grades are recorded in their 
“pupil’s diary.” There is no class dis- 
cussion, and pupils ask no questions. 

No supplementary or reference 
books were in evidence. In appearance, 
the classrooms were gloomy and un- 
attractive. Pupils sat in crude, double 
desks, often with a boy and girl to- 
gether. A small brown chalkboard, over 
which hung Lenin's picture,-was at the 
front of each room. Few maps, charts, 
or pictures were on display. 

We noted that, while the classrooms 
were dark, and the lighting was ex- 
tremely poor, very few pupils were 
observed wearing glasses. We were 








never able to ascertain the cause for 
this. 

Never had we seen so much interest 
in books as was shown by the crowds 
in the book stores in the cities we 
visited. Never had we seen so little 
use of libraries as in the schools we 
saw. Generally, the bookcases were 
locked, and the books could be ob- 
tained only upon special request. How- 
ever, the kindergartens, which were 
sponsored by the factories, were better- 
equipped and had a higher quality of 
teaching than any institutions we saw. 

Oral and written examinations are 
given all students completing the 7th 
and 10th grades, as a basis for promo- 
tion. These examinations are prepared 
by the Ministry of Education, and by 
a committee of teachers. The written 
tests are given in Russian literature 
and language, and in the language of 
the republic where the student lives. 
Questions are general, and are selected 
at random by the students. 

The reorganization plans call for 
tests to be given in the 8th and 11th 
grades. No IQ, or mental maturity 
tests, are given in the school. Such tests 





are forbidden by the government. 

No guidance and counseling pro- 
gram, as we think of it, was in evi- 
dence in the Soviet schools. However, 
some guidance is done incidentally by 
the teachers in “pioneer palaces.” These 
pioneer palaces supplement the work 
of the schools, and take the place of 
the extra-curricular activities in our 
schools. 

If the child attends school in the 
first shift—and schools in’ the four 
large cities we visited were all on 
shifts—he goes to the palace in the 
afternoon twice a week for two hours 
a day. That is, he does so if his grades 
and conduct are satisfactory. 

The pioneer program for children, 
10 to 16, includes more than 700 dif- 
ferent activities, such as sports, music, 
aft, science, agriculture, home-making, 
international friendship, and many 
others. Many adult leaders of these 
circles have training equal to that of 
teachers in the regular schools. 

All subjects in the curriculum for 
a specific grade level are required of 
all students. On the completion of the 


Please turn to page 23 





A TYPICAL SOVIET TEN-YEAR CURRICULUM 


(Hours per week in each grade) 



































Subject I II Ill IV Vv VI Vil Vill IX x Total 
Russian languauge 2856 

and literature 13 13 13 9 9 8 6 > 4 4 
eehmetic 6 6 6 6 6 : 

ebra 

cer 2 3 3 ; ; 2025 
Trigonometry 2 2 
Physics 2 3 3 4 4 527 
Chemistry 4 2 2 2 4 340 
Astronomy 1 34 
Geography 2 3 2 2 243 3 493 
History 2 2 2 2 3% 34% 4Y, 663 
Foreign language 4 4 3 3 3 3 680 
Natural science , 

or Biology © ©: 2 2 2 3 2 1 408 
Physical Educa. 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 5 782 
Psychology (offered only'in a few schools) 1 34 
Drawing 1 1 * 2 1 1 1 204 
Drafting 1 1 1 1 136 
Singing 1 1 1 1 1 1 204 
Handicrafts 1 1 2 2 2 2 408 
Fundamentals of 

production 3 4 4 374 
Practical work x x x x x 294 


Excursions (time spread through all grades) 











TOTALS 24 24 24 





26 32 32 32 


34 34 
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HELPS FOR 


- BETTER TEACHING 
. Continued from page 9 


“One day we were talking about 
Thanksgiving; about food and turkey. 
Everyone liked rurkey, so the new idea 
began. 5: 

_ One child drew a pen on our small 
bulletin board. Each child was to make 
a small turkey. We would use straight 
pins and put our turkeys in the pen 
to get fat by Thanksgiving. 

We discussed the idea that a turkey 
outside the pen could not get fat; 
therefore, we must keep our turkey in 
the pen. Each day we failed to clean 
our plates, the turkey must be placed 
outside the pen, until the child could 
eat all of his food again. We would 
then place it back in the pen. 

—Mrs. Laurine Smith 
Teacher, Sharpe School 


Readiness in a Montgomery 
County First Grade 
Reported by Mrs. Tom Bigstaff 


Readiness activity was fun for most 
everyone, but a few were still insecure. 
How could they feel they really be- 
longed in the new surroundings? 

The numbers readiness game, “Ten 
Little Indians,” seemed to delight those 
who hadn't participated before. We 
soon decided it would be much more 
fun if our Indians could emerge from 
a tepee as we did our song. The tepee 
idea led to a discussion about Indians. 
Before we knew it everyone volunteer- 
ed something to share. Faces that had 
seemed strained now afforded smiles. 
Written across them were the words, 
“I, too, can share.” 

‘Girls came with Indian dolls, real 
corn, pictures and books. An Indian 
village was soon densely populated 
with plastic Indian warriors and their 
horses, shared by the boys. Those who 
had nothing else to share made bows 
and arrows. Each item brought a new 
smile from the one who shared. 

Art lessons were exciting when we 
did our Indian pictures. Numbers were 
equally as much fun when we counted 
Indians, tepees, dolls, pictures, and all 
the wonderful things we had collected. 
Our Indian stories held us spellbound. 

: —WMrs. Norene Rogers 
12 


American History Sans 
Textbook in Boone County 


Reported by Dorothy Caldwell, 


Supervisor 

You probably have heard many 
times the cliche, “Necessity is the 
mother of invention.” This saying 
could have been applied very appro- 
priately to my situation this year, in 
which I had two classes of 40 eighth- 
gtade youngsters for American History 
without the benefit of textbooks. 

Think it’s fun? But what can you do 
about it? There they are, bless their 
hearts; and there you are, Heaven help 
you. Something has to give, either your 
sanity or their knowledge. 

In college, most of the courses are 
taught by lecture to supposedly mature 
persons who have a good educational 
background, and who know how to 
apply their knowledge. Here was a 
different situation, with youngsters 
who had probably never taken notes, 
and many of whom could not spell 
simple words properly, much less 
names of individuals and places of 
which they had never heard before. 

To further complicate the situation, 
one class was a very slow group, some 
of whom had been retained, and others 
who had barely managed to be pro- 
moted. 

. Several days after school started, I 
found, in a basement storage room, 18 
textbooks that had been declared ob- 
solete and discarded. These were al- 
lotted, one to every two students. 

Part of the class time was devoted to 
recitation, group pafticipation, and 
other activities, and about one-half of 
the time to reading assignments. There 
was little reaction, except on days when 
we did map exercises in class, or had 
other group activities. . 

After four weeks of school, 32 out of 
40 members of the slow group were 
not fulfilling the minimum require- 
ments for passing, and, furthermore, 
weren't interested in learning. 

In the meantime, the other group, 
which had no textbooks at all, was 
started on a lecture-class participation 
program, wich can best be described as 
a three-level achievement program. 
Class time was devoted largely to lec- 
ture, drawing maps, taking notes, main- 
taining a notebook, and other data 


which would normally be classified as 
homework or extra assignments. 

The notes which are taken during 
class are retained in a folder, which is 
checked each week for accuracy, detail, 
extra initiative, and neatness. Class. 
room work is classified as required 
work, and must be completed satisfac. 
torily before a student may finish work 
on the other two levels. This particular 
level of work is the “C” level. 

The other levels are the “A” and "B” 
levels, both requiring additional cut- 
side assignments which challenge the 
student’s abilities as far. as initiative, 
interest, and industry are concerned. A 
list of such projects is compiled and 
placed on the bulletin board at the 
beginning of the semester, and coincide 
with the period of history being 
studied during that semester. Students 
select their own projects. 

For example, to attain the “B” level, 
a student must read one book dealing 
with the period in history, and com- 
plete a book report. Then, he may 
choose one other project from the list, 
ranging from biographies to manual 
projects. Research is necessary for all, 
and sources must be listed. 

The “A” level requirements are 
more elaborate and detailed, and re- 
quire all of the previously mentioned 
qualities, as well as ingenuity and ad- 
ditional study time. In addition, an 
“A” average must be maintained on 
tests. 

The results of this program have 
been very gratifying, because the 
youngsters have taken a real interest in 
their class work. The slow group was 
also placed on this program after the 
first four weeks of frustration, and the 
change in their perception and interest 
has been remarkable. 

I have noticed a definite improve- 
ment in spelling, writing habits, and 
classroom interest, and have noticed 
that many who formerly took little 
interest in class discussions are now 
eager for a chance to “say their piece.” 
Student interest in outside reading has 
been stimulated; they especially like to 
discuss incidents from their reading 
which coincide with class discussion 
topics. 

—William Perry 
Boone County Junior High School 
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which will add much to her teaching. 





Which shall it be, palm trees or glaciers? Each of our 
two new states has much to attract the traveller. It is 
hardly surprising that among the offerings of NEA’s 
Division of Travel Service for 1960 are three tours to \ rh 
Alaska and six to Hawaii. No matter which area she 

chooses to visit, the teacher will return not only with 
souvenirs lodged into the corners of her suitcase and 
tales of a wonderful vacation upon her lips, but also 
with newly-acquired knowledge and understanding 


TRAVEL 
DIMSION 








Perhaps you find the thought of Alaska especially appeal- 
ing. There is the town of Sitka, still filled with vestiges 
of its glorious past as an important port and trading center 
during the days before “Seward’s folly,” vestiges as slight 
as the commonness of Russian names or as imposing as 
St, Michael’s, the first and only Russian Orthodox Cathedral 
in America. 

There is Mt. McKinley National Park, full of captivating 
sights. A full day’s tour will bring you among glaciers 
and mountains, to arresting close-up views of caribou, 
moose, Toklat grizzly bears, and other denizens of the 
forest. And, of course, there is the unforgettable spectacle 
of twin-peaked Mt. McKinley, the highest mountain on 
the continent. 

But the NEA tours will reveal more of Alaska than 
dazzling scenery or interesting reminders of the past. 
Knowing an area’s industry and agriculture is vital to an 
understanding of its way of life. Of great importance to 
Alaskan economy is the salmon industry. On a cruise up 
the Tanana River you will pass Indian fishwheels scooping 
silmon from the water and see rows of the bright red fish 
on drying racks, while a visit to a salmon cannery in 
Ketchikan will show you a more modern aspect of the 
salmon industry. Another high spot in the journey is an 
excursion to the farming community of Palmer. 

If it were not for such experiences as visits to the Ester 
Gold Fields and the log cabin town, you might find it 
hard to believe that Fairbanks, now the second largest 
city in the state, was once a gold-mining camp. From Fair- 
banks optional trips may be made to points above the 
Arctic Circle. 

On one of the Alaskan tours, there is a week-long work- 
shop held at the University of Alaska. There, university 
faculty members will lead field trips and give lectures on 
the state’s history, economics, anthropology, geology, min- 
ing, and education. On two of the tours there will be 
informal meetings with Alaskan teachers. 

But Hawaii also exerts a strong fascination. This summer, 
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in addition to its regular tours, the NEA is offering two 
special post-convention tours to Hawaii. Leaving Los An- 
geles after the national NEA convention will be both a 
one-week and a two-week tour to introduce NEA members 
to the islands. 

In addition to these and the three regular, more extensive 
tours, there is the Hawaii Study Tour, consisting of a six 
week’s course at the University of Hawaii's Institute of 
Asian Studies, supplemented by brief sightseeing tours 
around the island of Oahu and to Pearl Harbor. Credit will 
be given for successful completion of this course. 

The Hawaiian Islands exert a unique charm. A tem- 
perate climate the year-round, beautiful beaches, and color- 
ful scenery have brought throngs of vacationers to the 
islands, while the thriving pineapple and sugar industries 
have brought them prosperity. 

Some of the tours include several of the outer islands 
where nature often inclines toward the extravagant. As you 
peer down into the crater of the world’s largest extinct 
volcano, located on the island of Maui, you will see plants 
which can be found nowhere else in the world. 

In Kauai you will view ferns growing downward from 
the roof of Evergreen Cave, and observe the “Spouting 
Horn,” a salt water geyser jetting almost 100 feet into 
the air through lava rocks. “Rainbow Falls,” the black sand 
beach, formed by deposits of volcanic lava, and a giant 
tree fern forest are among the wonders of Hawaii Island, 
the largest of the group. 

But there is also much to see and do on the island of 
Oahu, where Honolulu, Hawaii's capital, is located. A 
featured attraction is a Luau, an Hawaiian feast. The taste 
of the food and the memory of the native songs and dances 
will linger long after the evening has past. A tour through 
a pineapple cannery, a visit to the University of Hawaii, 
a trip to a grass shack once occupied by Robert Louis Stev- 
enson, are among the many other events of interest. There 
will also be plenty of free time to enable you to browse 
through the shops or enjoy the refreshing Waikiki beaches. 
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Have you incurred educational expenses during the past year? 
Were you a fully qualified teacher before you took this work? 


Were you trying to “improve or maintain your skills?” 


These are questions to be considered when a teacher starts to prepare a... 


Federal Income 





Ja 


< 


Tax Return| 


Before you settle down to the laborious task of filling out your 
income tax return this year, ask yourself the above questions. 
If the answer is yes, here are some pointers to consider in com- 
pleting the necessary forms. 

There are, of course, many fine points involved, and there 
may be a number of border-line cases which result in seemingly 
contradictory decisions. In broad terms, however, you must rec- 
ognize that there are two basic factors involved in justifying your 
right to claim deductions for educational expenses: (1) your 
employment status at the time of taking these courses, and (2) 
the primary purpose for which you undertook this educational 
program. 

You are eligible to file for deduc- 
tions for educational expenses if you 
were a fully qualified teacher before 
you took those courses. You are not 
eligible if you were not a fully quali- 
fied teacher, and took the courses in 
order to meet minimum requirements 
for professional status. 

You would be considered “fully 
qualified” if you had any provisional 
or standard certificate, based on a col- 
lege degree, issued since September 1, 
1935. There are certain certificates, 
issued prior to this date, based on less 
than a college degree, which would 
probably be considered to make you 
“fully qualified.” However, this might 
call for individual rulings by the dis- 
trict director of internal revenue. (In- 
cluded in this list are the Advanced, the 
Local Elementary, the Provisional High 
School, the Standard Elementary, the 
Standard, the Attendance Officer, and 
the Provisional Elementary which was 
issued after September 1, 1935.) 


You would not be considered “fully 
qualified” if you held a temporary or 
emergency certificate at the time you 
enrolled in school. 

You are eligible for deductions if 
your primary purpose in taking those 
courses was either to meet require- 
ments in order to retain the status you 
held, or to “improve or maintain your 
skills” in your current position. You 
are not eligible if your primary pur- 
pose was to obtain a new position, or 
substantially advance your position or 
income, or for any other purely per- 
sonal reason such as general interest or 
self-advancement. 

If, as. an incidental result of your 
advanced studies, your position should 
subsequently be changed or somewhat 
improved, your expenses could qualify 
for deduction if your primary purpose 
was to maintain or improve your skills, 
rather than to qualify for such change 
in assignment, or for a substantial ad- 
vancement in your status. 


When courses are taken for the pri- 
mary purpose of obtaining an ad. 
vanced degree, deductions are generally 
denied, because the immediate pre- 
sumption is that chose who obtain ad- 
vanced degrees receive a substantial in- 
crease in salary or position, and tha 
personal self-advancement was the pri- 
mary purpose and improving skills was 
only incidental. 

If the teacher can honestly state 
that the reverse was true, that his pri- 
matfy purpose was to improve himself 
as a teacher, and that earning the de- 
gree was an incidental result, he may 
be able to secure the deductions claim- 
ed. 

Study undertaken voluntarily or 1 
meet requirements must be justified as 
deductible. Justification, when the 
teacher took the courses in order to 
retain his position and status, can be 
proved by a statement from the em- 
ployer that the requirement exists and 
that the courses taken met the require- 
ment. 

When the courses are undertaken 
voluntarily, the teacher must be able 
to justify deductibility by showing that 
his primary purpose was to improve of 
maintain skills in his current position. 
Acceptable proof may be that it is 
customary for other established 
teachers similarly employed to urder- 
take such education either in subject 
matter or in the area of teaching meth- 
ods or procedures. 


Please turn to page 20 
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Ten Commandments 
for 
Salary-Status Workers 


In the opening address Dr. B. EC. 
Seymour, assistant general secretary of 
the Alberta (Canada) Teachers As- 
sociation, told delegates to the NEA 
Salary School in Washington that there 
ate “Ten Commandments” for pro- 
fessional persons working on salary 
scheduling: 

1. Don’t lose your temper — you'll 
lose your point. 

2. Remember that you're trying to 
win agreement — not an argument. 

3. Apologize when you're wrong — 
even ON a minor matter. 

4. Don’t imply superior knowledge 
or power. 

5. Know and admit the impact of 
your demands. 

6. Acknowledge with grace the sig- 
nificance of the other’s comment of 
statement or fact. 


7. Remember that the ability to 
separate fact from opinion is the mark 
of a clear mind and reflects intellectual 
honesty. 

8. Stay with your point — pursue 
your objective, but don’t devastate. 

9. Bargain in good faith — your 
intellect will tell you when you're 
bargaining and your conscience will 
tell you whether you have good faith. 

10. Don’t quibble — say what you 
mean — mean what you say. If you 
want truth, give it. 
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Watch this page for the dates forthe KEA-DCT 
salary school .. . Friday night . . . Saturday 






morning . . Saturday afternoon. . Louisville 


If quality education is to be provided for the youth of Kentucky, 
salaries and salary scheduling procedures must be improved to attract 
and hold qualified personnel. The DCT Salary Committee has scheduled 
a school, at which these problems will be considered, so that the class- 
room teacher will be equipped to play the proper role in any consideration 
of salary problems. 

Erwin Coons, NEA Salary Consultant, will work with the committee 
in planning and conducting the school. Invitations will go to the super- 
intendent and two classroom teachers in each school system in Kentucky. 
If there is a salary committee in your local association, it should be rep- 
resented. 

A complete program for the school sessions will be mailed with the 
invitations, and will be carried in next month’s Journal. Look for it on 
this page. 





Seen at the NEA-DCT Study Conference on Conditions of Work, in November at NEA Head- 
quarters, were Carolyn Kallmerten, Charleston, West Virginia, Richard Batchelder, NEA-DCT 
President, Mrs. Helen Wingard, Columbia, South Carolina, our own Edith Haynes, Henderson, 
and Mrs. Maude Marcom, NEA-DCT Secretary. ae 
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Responsibility to the PUPIL 

Since schools exist for the development of childre Th 
the first responsibility of the teacher is the welfare of and 
his pupil regardless of race or creed. He guides tham creas 
pupil toward maturity, preparation for social and ecomm publi 
nomic competence in the school, home, and communi 
and toward unselfish, happy, responsible membershi 
in society. bees 


Responsibility to the PARENT 
Realizing that both parents and teachers have com 
mon concern for the child's welfare, the teacher shoul 
at all times seek close cooperation with the parent ang 
should share with him the development of the child. 











Responsibilities to pupils: 

1. Instruct and guide the pupils en- 
trusted to them. 

2. Deal justly, impartially, and in- 
telligently with all pupils, to the best 
of their ability. 

4. Develop an appreciation for the 
American democtatic way of life. 

5. Provide opportunities for pupils 
to: 

a. Choose wholesome personal 
enjoyment. 

b. Select carefully their vocation. 

c. Respect wholesome family re- 
lationships. 

6. Withhold confidential informa- 
tion concerning pupils from all except 
those who would use this information 
for the betterment of the pupils. 

Responsibilities to parents: 

1. Seeks cordial relationships with 
the home. - 


2. Listens respectfully to the par- 
16 


ents’ viewpoint and uses this under- 
standing in dealing with the child. 

3. Respects all confidences of the 
parents and uses all tact while dealing 
with them. 

Responsibilities to the public: 

1. Looks at the community with an 
open mind and evaluates its good qual- 
ities. 

2. Has a right to perform his duties 
of citizenship, including voting, run- 
ning for public office, and supporting 
candidates whom he believes will best 
serve the interest of his community, 
state and nation. 

3. Puts away all partisan campaign 
materials during school hours and-does 
not express partisan opinions. 

4. Permits his class to discuss con- 
troversial issues from the objective 
point of view, being careful not to 
inject personal partisan opinions. 

5. Takes part in community life as 


much as possible outside of school re- 
sponsibilities. 

6. Keeps the community informed 
on what the school is doing for the 
betterment of the community and the 
American way of life. 

7. Cultivates and practices friendli- 
ness toward all people. 


Responsibilities to the 
profession: 

1. Knowing that his own conduct 
and attitude will be regarded as a 
sample of the quality of the profession, 
maintains an attitude and conduct 
standard that commands respect from 
its members, the public, and those 
who may enter the profession. 

2. Recognizes the fact that continu- 
ous tenure implies personal responsi- 
bility for continuous professional 
growth; that it is equally as incumbent 
on him to secure full standard protes- 
sional training as it is for supervisors 
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Responsibility to the PUBLIC i 
~ childre The teaching profession occupies a position of trust 
velfare of and the teacher's conduct should be such that he in- 
juides th@™ creases respect for himself, for his profession, and for 7 
and eco public education. 
ae Responsibility to the PROFESSION ; 
—" Respect and cooperation among administrator, teach- " 
er, and non-professional employee should be mutual. 
The relationships of the teacher and the total school 
ave com™ personnel should be cordial; criticism, constructive. The : 
er should teacher improves the status of the profession by devel- 
irent ang@™ oping high standards and works for the realization of 
child, the values attained through professional organization. 
il re- and administrators to pursue advanced _ ployment agencies and requests honest g. He recognizes and follows the 
specialized training to better fit them- | recommendations for himself. accepted chain of authority in conduct- 
rmed selves for their positions. b. He does not underbid for a ing school business, in making appeals 
" the 3. Maintains his skill and teaching _ position nor apply for a specific posi- Of Criticisms. 
| the efficiency by study, recreation, travel, tion until it has been declared official- 7. Acts considerately toward his 
and active membership and participa- _ly, legally, and conclusively vacant. fellow teachers: 
ndli- tion in local, state, and national educa- c. He refuses a position when a a. He avoids pettiness and jeal- 
tional organizations. vacancy has been created through un- _—ousy, taking pride in their achieve- 
4, Encourages able, sincere, well- professional activity, unjust personnel § ments and gratefully accepting their 
adjusted young people to enter the _ practices and procedures. help. 
duct profession as a life work and is cooper- d. He keeps a legal contract un- b. He is tolerant, kind, loyal, and 
sa ative and helpful to intern teachers less it is dissolved by mutual consent __ respects their confidences. 
ion, and teachers new in the system. of the contracting parties. c. He shares with them new ‘ 
luct 5. While recognizing that the Board e. He gives and expects to receive ideas, methods, and results that may j 
rom of Education has final responsibility in due notification of resignation and is _ prove helpful. 
ose policy determination, the teacher seeks _— entitled to a fair hearing in case of d. Criticisms are directed at issues 
Opportunities to participate through —_pon-appointment, demotion or dismis- rather than personalities, and he dis- 
nu- democratic processes in formulating sal. cusses personal differences with others 
asi- policy. Once policy is determined, he f. He correctly completes his only in a professional manner and 
nal loyally supports it. school records and reports, leaving for _ place. 
ent 6. Adheres to ethical business pro- his successor such information and e. He recognizes that certain staff 
es- cedures: data necessary to carrying forward the _— discussions should be held in profes- : 
ofs a. He patronizes reputable em- work of the school. sional confidence. 
b 
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This is the first of a series of planned articles on various 
parts of the revised Code of Ethics of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. Others will be presented in future issues 
of this magazine. Your questions and comments concerning 
specific practices are encouraged. 








Is This Kthical Practice? 


The revised KEA Code of Ethics defines the teacher’s responsibilities 
in four general areas: responsibility to the pupil, to the parent, to the 
public, and to the profession. In any given circumstance, a teacher’s con- 
duct or actions may call for consideration of her responsibility in one or 


several of these areas. 


One of the most perplexing problems that arises in dealing with 
parents can be summarized in this question: “How can I as the teacher 
communicate with the parents of a child who is having a difficulty, so 
as to help solve that difficulty, and at the same time preserve essential 
good will between the school and the home?” 


To make the problem more con- 
crete, let us take a specific example: 

Mary, a capable but rather spoiled 
girl is found to be the leader among a 
group of girls who manage to meet in 
the restroom from time to time to 
smoke and exchange rather risque 
jokes. Reverberations of this unwhole- 
some conduct are felt in the classroom 
in the form of an undercurrent of sly 
whispering and lack of attention to 
school work. 

When the teacher talks to Mary, 
she denies having any part in the af- 
fair, and tells her parents that the 
teacher “picks” on her and falsely ac- 
cuses her of “things.” Mary's parents 
are highly respected in the community, 
both for being well off financially, and 
for being active in community affairs. 

Previous encounters between the 
teacher and these parents, leads her to 
believe that they would resent any un- 
favorable report on their daughter's 
conduct. At best, the teacher feels that 
this would be a very unpleasant ordeal. 
Yet, she feels that this situation can- 
not be ignored. So, she asks the 
parents to visit the school for a con- 
ference. 
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There are several questions which 
pass through her mind after she has 
arranged for this conference: Would 
it be better to pass over the problem 
lightly and state that she had called 
them for a conference just as she did 
the parents of the other girls involved, 
and in that way make it appear she 
was showing no favoritism? Should 
she imply that Mary was the victim 
of circumstance, and not really the 
leader of the group? Should she mere- 
ly state that Mary was guilty of im- 
proper conduct and needed to be 
punished, and refuse to get involved 
in any possible argument? 

These are thoughts that naturally 
come into the minds of all of us in 
such a situation. There are other ques- 


tions, however, that we should also 


ask ourselves if we would be true to 
the highest ethical standards for 
teachers: . 


Am I putting the welfare of chil- 
dren first, both that of the offender 
and that of the class? 


Am I willing to accept my share of 
the responsibility in this situation? 


By Frank Stallings 


Am I offering helpful suggestions 
rather than contributing only negative 
ideas? 


Am I seeking the help of the parents 
or just censuring? 


Am I living up to the ideas of my 
profession in being tactful yet com- 
pletely honest? 


Is what I am asking of the parents 
reasonable? 


Am I observing the common rules 
of courtesy? 


Am I living up to the ideals of my 
further conferences? 


The revised KEA Code of Ethics 
says: “Realizing that both parents and 
teachers have common concern for 
the child’s welfare, the teacher should 
at all times seek close cooperation with 
the parent and should share with him 
the development of the child. 





Dr. Stallings is Assistant 
Professor of Education at the 
University of Louisville, 
where he works with student 
teachers at the elementary 
level, and also a member of 
the KEA Commission of Pro- 
fessional Ethics. 
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The Elementary School Principal 
RINGS THE BELL 


...even as the bells for The New Year 


are being rung 














To my principal friends everywhere: 
Let us take an inventory of our strengths and our weaknesses. In 














the field of education. 





ar? Kig our evaluations of the activities of 1959, how did we measure up in 

& the terms of children’s successes and progress? From our basic under- 

£ , standings of how children grow, develop, and learn, which experiences 

THE ELEMENTARY: PRINCIPAL were the most worthwhile? Why? Which ones were less valuable? 
\y How can you account for this? 

“ee THe oe And now in conclusion, let us set our goals high for children in 

~——- 1960, and for ourselves, let us become the most professional group in 


—Mrs. Katherine L. Moore 












DESP Conference 

Our annual conference was a grand 
success and your being a participant 
made it so! 

Numerically speaking: 

125 enjoyed the coffee hour 

212 were paid registrants 

132 toured the General Electric 
plant 

133 were at the dinner meeting 

225 participated in the clinics 

There were visiting principals from 
Jeffersonville and New Albany, In- 
diana, as well as secondary school prin- 
cipals from the city of Louisville. 

We are glad that you came. 

During the conference, there was a 
call for a business session by O. F. 
Brown. At this time, it was moved by 
W. E. Cundiff, of Crestwood, and sec- 
onded by Louis Power, of Glasgow, 
that the members of KEA-DESP go 
on record as favoring a sales tax. 
Motion carried. 

For your convenience: Tapes of the 
lectures given by Dr. Harold J. Mc- 
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Nally during our conference may be 
borrowed from the KEA headquarters. 


Random Notes 

At last report, there were 382 mem- 
bers in KEA-DESP, and 204 from 
Kentucky in NEA-DESP. 

Your executive board members 
agreed with Dr. Robert Eaves, Execu- 
tive Secretary of NEA-DESP, that fu- 
ture memberships be*paid or pledged 
in May of each year so that they might 
be processed, without loss of time in 
getting current publications to the 
members. Your executive board voted 
to do this. 

The next executive board meeting 
will be held February 13, 1960. If 
you have any suggestions for your 
board members, please send them with 
your educational district representative 
of the DESP. 


Coming Events 

The annual meeting of NEA-DESP 
will be held in St. Louis, March 26-30, 
1960. Advance registration informa- 


tion for members has been sent. 

The Kentucky group will participate 
in state breakfasts, scheduled for 
Wednesday morning, March 30, from 
8:00 to 9:30 A.M. We will have our 
breakfast at Miss Hulling’s Cafeteria, 
1103 Locust Street. We will go 
through the line and eat in a reserved 
section of the main dining room. There 
will be no fixed charge; however, an 
approximate number of reservations is 
desired. 

If you are going to St. Louis, may 
we hear from you? 

The annual business and luncheon 
meeting will be held during the KEA 
Convention in April, in Louisville. The 
luncheon will be held downtown, as 
indicated by the wishes of the mem- 
bers. Dr. Hanne J. Hicks, Professor 
of Education at Indiana University, 
will be our guest speaker at that time. 


Watch this page for further details. 
A Happy New Year to You, Your 
Staff Members, Your Children, and 


Your Patrons! 
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THREE COMPLETE SERIES Reading 
Level, Preprimer through Grade 3 — In- 
terest Level, Preprimer through Grade 
6. Superior for your supplementary, 
recreational and remedial programs. 


COWBOY SAM SERIES....14 books 


Famous, easy-to-read action stories with 
adult characters, of interest to all youngsters. 


BUTTONS SERIES 12 books | 
Surprising happenings at the fun-loving 
Buttons, fill the need for readable stories 
about a blue collar family. 


DAN FRONTIER SERIES.__5 books 
The exciting adventures of a yee frontier 3% 


hero. Very readable. 
send for complete catalog and prices 


b %, 
develop 
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INCOME TAX RETURN 
Continued from page 14 


If you are eligible for tax credit, you 
can deduct the following expenses; 
(1) tuition, fees, books, supplies, costs 
of field trips, and other expenses inci- 
dental to the courses taken; and (2) 
travel, meals, and lodging if you are 
living away from home and not com- 
muting daily to and from the college. 
You may claim actual costs of travel- 
ing from home to the college, meals 
and lodging enroute and at school, and 
return expenses home. 


In order to receive tax credit for 
both of the above types of expenses, 
you must complete the long Form 
1040. Travel expenses are deducted 
from gross income on page one of the 
form. Tuition and other fees and ex- 
penses are listed along with other de- 
ductions on page two of the form. 


In addition, you will need to com- 


plete Form 2106, where you itemize 
your expenses, and Form 2519, where 
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REPRESENTED BY GEORGE SWEETMAN, 1900 n. narragansett ave., chicago 39, ill. 








Spelling and Using Words 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


A sound and workable program for 
building permanent spelling power. 


CLOTHBOUND AND WORKBOOK FORMS, 
TEACHERS’ EDITION FOR EACH. 














ver Burdett Company 


4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 46, Ill. 
Representative: Austin $. Durham 
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KEA-NEA HONOR ROLL 
Continued from page 1 


Independent Districts 


Anchorage 
Augusta 
Barbourville 
Bardstown 
Beechwood 
Benton 
Berea 
Cynthiana 
Dayton 
Eminence 
Fort Thomas 
Fulton 
Greenville 
Harlan 
Harrodsburg 
Hazard 


Irvine 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Leitchfield 
London 
Ludlow 
Mayfield 
Midway 


Mount Sterling 


Bowling Green 
Burgin 
Campbellsville 
Carlisle 
Carrollton 
Catlettsburg 
Caverna 
Monticello 
Murray 
Pineville 
Providence 
Raceland 
Ravenna 
Richmond 
Scottsville 
Silver Grove 
Southgate 
South Portsmouth 
Van Lear 
Walton-Verona 
Williamsburg 
Williamstown 


Special Group 


Lincoln Institute 
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News ‘N’ Views 


KEA—NEA DEPARTMENTS 


KM} 4 Convention 


The Kentucky Music Educators As- 
ciation will hold its second annual 
sate convention in Bowling Green, 
January 14-16, on the campus of West- 
em Kentucky State College. An out- 
sanding program has been planned for 
this year’s convention, and should be 
attract:ve to music educators teaching 
at all levels. 

As one of the features of the con- 
vention, the All-Kentucky High School 
Band and--All-State String Orchestra 
will present a joint concert at the final 
session on Saturday afternoon, Janu- 
aty 16. Many other outstanding music 
groups will perform during the con- 
vention, representing elementary, jun- 
ior high, senior high and college music 
activities. Clinics, workshops, lectures, 
and demonstrations will be held 
throughout the convention. 


Speakers and clinicians, from out- 
side the state, appearing on the pro- 
gram include David Wilmot, super- 
visor of music for the state of Florida, 
Charles Leonhard and Charles De- 
Laney, from the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Arthur Best, 
Marion Egbert, Ralph Merritt, Lois 
Gray, and Josephine Mitchell, all from 
Chicago. George Wilson, from the 
University of Michigan, will direct the 
band, and Fred Muller, from Cleveland, 
will direct the orchestra. Convention 
guests will also hear a concert by Mil- 
dred Miller, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, on Thursday evening, 
through the courtesy of the Bowling 
Green Community Concert Associa- 
tion. 


—Claude Rose 
KMEA Convention Chairman 


KPGA Conference 

The Kentucky Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association held its second an- 
nual conference at Cumberland Falls 
State Park, October 15-16, 1959. The 
general theme and purpose was the 
conducting of a workshop for coun- 
selors. More than 100 persons attended. 

Discussion groups considered the 
following topics: developing college 
and job-planning programs; the state’s 
program of guidance services; and 
pupil appraisal. Three groups were 
organized, and the topics and consul- 
tants rotated among the groups. A 
problems clinic was held on the last 
afternoon. 

The banquet speaker was Dr. Elbert 
Ockerman, Head of the Bureau of 
Guidance Services of the State De- 
partment of Education. His subject 
was, “The Backward Look.” Program 
planning and coordination was handled 
by Ben Freeman, Director of Pupil 
Personnel in the Louisville schools. 

Consultants included the following: 
Dr. Curtis Phipps, Dean of Students at 
Georgetown College; Dr. Travis Raw- 

Please turn to page 23 
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SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By Gerald S. Craig and ten teacher-specialists in science 


With the books of this outstanding series in authentic science, boys 
and girls are given a real opportunity for learning through reading, 
doing experiments, discussing, and observing. 


Excellent Teachers’ Editions provide experiments, suggestions for 
presenting the subject matter, and background material. 


Books for pupils— 
Primer—Science and You 
| Science Near You 

Il Science Around You 
Ill Science Everywhere 


Be sure to write for more information. 


NN AND COMPANY 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


E. Glenn Pace 
P. O. Box 404 


Judson S. Harmon 
Whitley City 
Kentucky 


IV Discovering with Science 

V Adventuring in Science 

Vi Experimenting in Science 

Vil Learning with Science 

Vill Facing Tomorrow with Science 


Murray, Kentucky 


Lovise W. Worthington 
214 Floral Park 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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LOR OE ETNA 


On the Issue of the Merits of 
Public Education ... 


THE GREAT DEBATE — OUR 
SCHOOLS IN CRISIS, edited by C. Win- 
field Scott, Clyde M. Hill, and Hobert 
W. Burns, Prentice-Hall, $1.95. 


In the introduction to this book, 
the three editors state definitely and 
succinctly the reasons why they de- 
veloped the anthology. “They have 
been strongly impressed by the waves 
of criticism that have swept over the 
country in recent years and concerned 
that the negative currents may not 
meet in open, adequate conflict the 
countercurrents that exist. Implicit in 
their concern is a belief that if issues 
are freely debated, workable solutions 
of merit will emerge which will prob- 
ably be better than those that could 
be produced by any other means. Final- 
ly, they hold even more firmly to the 
conviction that the public schools be- 
long to the people and that the public 
should, on the basis of knowledge and 
sound deliberation, determine what 
they will be.” 

The book is composed of about 
forty-five articles, selected for the most 
part from consumer, or popular mag- 
azines. The articles are grouped accord- 
ing to specific interests, and, in most 
instances, two sides of the debate are 
presented. Some of the major head- 
ings are these: General Pros and Cons, 
Neglect of Fundamental Subjects, Do 
We Do Enough for the Gifted Child, 
Are School Buildings Too Fancy, and 
Can Teacher Training and Certifica- 
tion Practices Be Justified. Included 
in the list of authors are such familiar 
names as John Keats, Arthur E. Bestor, 
Robert J. Havighurst, Harold C. Hand, 
Harold G. Shane, and James Bryant 
Conant. 

Both professional persons and the 
lay public should find this book stimu- 
lating and provocative. The editors, 
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(Reviews by A. J. Beeler) 


it appears, have made careful and 
judicious selections. It will be help- 
ful to all interested in an evaluation 
of public education in contemporary 
America. 


For English Teachers and 
Their Students .. . 

THE PAGEANT OF ELIZABETHAN 
ENGLAND, by Elizabeth Burton, Scrib- 
ners, $3.95. 

High school English students have 
always been fascinated by the colorful 
pageantry of the life and times of the 
days of Elizabeth. Here is a book 
ideally designed to further that interest 
and to provide a great deal of valuable 
information, all of which is presented 
in an interesting, readable fashion. 

The first chapter is devoted to an 
over-all picture of Elizabethan Eng- 
land. This is followed by accounts, 
usually in detail, of the following as- 
pects of life at that time: buildings 
of all types; furniture and furnishings; 
silver and curious ornaments; food 
and drink; ailments and their cure; 
pleasures and pastimes; gardens and 
gardening; cosmetics and perfumes; 
and “of a lady surprised by time.” 

A selected bibliography brings to 
a close this exceedingly valuable book. 
Scattered throughout its pages afe sev- 
enty-four illustrations by Felix Kelly. 
Though they do much to complement 
the text and to clarify some of the 
word pictures, one cannot help wish- 
ing that at least some of them were 
in color. 


THOREAU OF WALDEN POND, by 
Sterling North, Houghton Mifflin, 
$1.95. . 

An accomplished novelist and biog- 
rapher, who is also the editor of 
this publisher’s North Star Books 
Series, has done a creditable job on 
this biography of one of the most 
interesting and enigmatic figures in 


American literature. The story of 
Thoreau is presented in a simple, 
fiction-like style that should readily 
attract and maintain the interest of 
readers as young as 10. The signifi. 
cance of his life and writing, however, 
will be equally attractive to older boys 
and girls who are beginning ‘o be 
concerned about eminent perso.s in 
the literature of our country. 

The story begins with Thoveau's 
early boyhood and concludes with an 
account of his death. Incidents ia the 
development of his character and per- 
sonality are high-lighted in a scholarly, 
though informal, fashion. At the end 
of the biography, the author has pre- 
sented “A Walden Calendar” as an 
example of Thoreau’s writing. He has 
selected excerpts from Walden and 
arranged them in chronological order 
— Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter. This is a unique presentation 
and one that should do much to in- 
troduce Walden and Thoreau to young 
readers. The book is beautifully and 
artistically illustrated by Harue Stein. 


MIRACLE PLAYS, adapted by Anne 
Malcolmson, Houghton Mifflin, $3. 

There are many uses for this col- 
lection of “seven medieval plays for 
modern players.” It will provide an 
insight into some very early drama; 
it will teach customs and mores of the 
time; and it will provide stimulating 
dramatic experiences for students with- 
out requiring extensive settings and 
props. There is a combination of fun 
and seriousness, and the plays, here 
simply adapted, will furnish genuine 
flavor of their type. 

Plays included are Noah’s Flood, 
Abraham and Isaac, The Nativity, The 
Shepherd’s Play, Herod and the Magi, 
Saint Nicholas and the Three Scholars, 
and The Statue of Saint Nicholas. \n- 
teresting, informative illustrations hve 
been provided by Pauline Bayne: 
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News ’N’ Views 





Continued from page 21 


lings, Dean of Students at Midway 
Junior College; Dr. Hugh McShea, 
Morehead State College; Doris Nickel, 
Dean of Women at the University of 
Louisville; Dr. Ernest McDaniel, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; and Henry Pryse, 
Mrs. Ruth Fuller, and Ordie Davis, 
Super visors in the Bureau of Guidance 
Services. 

—Edith Cones 





[ Went to Russia 





Continued from page 9 


7th grade, a child may choose to attend 
a technical school, a vocational school, 
or go to work and attend a night 
school. It was noted in several instances 
that in the higher grades there were 
many more girls than boys. All chil- 
dren attend school six days each week. 

The students’ attitudes toward school 
were impressive, indeed. The children 
have a desire to learn; there is ex- 
cellent discipline, and great respect 
for teachers. Also there is great re- 
spect for property. One never hears 
of vandalism in the Russian schools. 
Russian parents are not only interested 
in their schools, but they help main- 
tain discipline there. If a child is mis- 
behaving in class, or if he is falling 
behind in his work, his parents may 
be visited by other parents who will 
ask for more cooperation on their part. 

In an interview with a journalist 
tepresenting a Soviet trade newspaper 
in Moscow, I was asked what I thought 
of Russian schools. I side-tracked the 
question, replying that I was impressed 
by the dedication of teachers and the 
attitude of the people and the children 
toward education. 

Another question I was asked was 


what I thought of Khrushchev’s visit to * 


the United States. All of our group 
favored more visits, not only on the 
school level through student exchange, 
but also exchange between officials 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Only in this way can we, as 
nations, understand each other. 
Please turn the page 
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Approved for Adoption 
by the Textbook Commission 


NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 


Grades 7 through 12 


Through instruction, practice, review, and maintenance in all 
the basic language skills and in the major areas of commun- 


ication, augmented by: 


Workbooks and Handbooks 
Complete Testing Program 
Teachers’ Manuals and Answer Keys 


CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS 








A Text for Junior High School 


Teaches how government functions and how the individual 
functions in relation to government. Develops the drama 
of government in action and the meaning and responsibili- 





ties of good citizenship. 


SPEECH FOR YOU 


A Practical Speech Book for High School 


Contains functional materials which can be taught by the 
average speech teacher. Covers all phases of oral commun- 
ication and the techniques applicable to each phase. 


Row, Peterson and Company 


Evanston, Illinois 











GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 
A fully accredited Univ 
program, directed in cooper: 
fessors from Stanford University, University 
of California, and ee ay oo it will mr 
in Guadalajara, Mexico, rags tal 
courses in art, folklore, A Bangs story, 
language, and literature. $240 covers tui- 
tion, board and room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, P.O. Box 7227, Stanford, Calif. 














wm CUT-OUT LETTERS i 
OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


$1 per a 2” capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 13%” manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
150—4" capitals, $2 per set. Red, black, white, 
green, yellow & blue. Only one color & size 
per set. Order by mail or write for free samples. 
C.O.D. is o. k. eee ge guaranteed. 


MUTUAL , Dept. 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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PROFITS (A 








| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 





lly known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money bock guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 30, N. J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 
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CURRENT AS TODAY'S NEWS 





THE MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES crades 3-s 
by Pollock and others 


THE NEW MACMILLAN ENGLISH SERIES 
highlight skills 
The organization—each skill is presented thoroughly 
on its first appearance and in a separate chapter. 
Once the skill is mastered, it is reviewed and ap- 
plied continuously. The controlled drill program — 
exercises, review, tests, and extra practice are 
matched item by item to pinpoint attention exactly 
where it is needed. 


The Teachers Annotated Editions — text and 
manual in a single volume with marginal notes pro- 
vide you with the best teaching aids available. 


THE MACMILLAN SCIENCE LIFE SERIES 
by Barnard and others 


A new approach to a vital subject, this amazing 
science action program takes science out of its ivory 
tower and brings it into the everyday lives of your 
pupils. Scientific facts, concepts, and methods come 
alive as your students learn through direct exper- 
ience. Health and Safety are presented as meaning- 
ful applications of science. 


The Teachers Annotated Editions supply sup- 
plementary information, cross-references, and spe- 
cific teaching ideas right on the text pages. 


LATIN FOR AMERICANS, Books | and II 
by Ullman and Henry 


Everyone agrees that Macmillan’s Latin program 
is bonus, Melior, OPTIMUS. 


Macmillan gives thorough and comprehensive 
training in a 6-step teaching pattern: .eading Latin, 
discussion of reading, explanation of new grammar, 
practice on new grammar, study of new vocabulary, 
development of English derivatives. 


The social and cultural background of Latin and 
the far-reaching influence of the language are con- 
tinuously related to English culture and speech. 














Your Macmillan representative in Kentucky is: 
CHARLES C. CARRINGTON 


The Macmillan 6. 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 





I WENT TO RUSSIA 
Continued from page 23 


We all returned, startled by the com. 
petence, the sense of direction, and 
the dedication of the Soviets to the 
cause of education and to their pro- 
gram. We also returned with a deepen. 
ed feeling of gratitude for the kind 
of government for which our fore. 
fathers sacrificed their time, their 
talents, and their lives. We also gained 
a renewed sense of responsibility for 
helping the youth of our land to under. 
stand and appreciate our way of |ife, 

However, in spite of the Russians 
achievements in education, and they 
have made great strides, they will never 
catch up with American schools un- 
less we let our attitudes toward educa- 
tion and learning decay. This is my 
belief. 

As I look back on this experience, 
I am most thankful that it has fallen 
my lot to spend my time in the United 
States of America. 





AASA Convention 

Some of the biggest names in inter- 
national relations, government, the 
communications and public informa- 
tion industry, as well as leading fig. 
ures in the education world will be 
discussing headline topics during the 
1960 convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, Feb. 13-17. 
More than 20,000 educators are ex- 
pected to attend the meeting to take 
patt in a high-powered program 
geared to the theme “Creating and 
Coping with Change.” 

AASA President Martin Essex, who 
is superintendent of schools at Akron, 
Ohio, said in announcing details of 
one of the most important educational 
meetings of the year, that in addition 
to nine big general sessions, AASA 
members will study some of the most 
pressing problems of public school 
education in more than 100 group 
sessions consisting of debates, research 
studies, symposiums, panel discussions, 
expositions, case studies, and interroga- 
tions of specialists. 

Keynote speaker for the convention 
will be U.S. Comissioner of Education 

Please turn to page 27 
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4 pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. e cash is here . ly and waiting for 
of Jife, PAY DOCTOR BILLS you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
J, your communit iy knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and yy 
Lussians ; % note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive 4q—y attention. 
« And, when approved, you will receive, at no charge a certificate of life Months 
nd they . guarantees that your loan will be paid in full if you die from any cause. $ 593 
ill never . FIVE IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL je _ 
School board members, 50000 
Dols un- & WHY TEACHERS USE OUR SERVICE friends, relat 
© —none of these " people will 
1 educa- know you are applying for a 1749 60000 32 
oC ( SIGNATURE ONLY Teacher loans are made Dial Finance LOAN-BY- 
5 1S my ae @ on signature only—no cosigners, no endorsers. No mort- MAIL, All mail is sent to you in a plain envelope and the transaction 
gages on car, furniture or personal property. is completely confidential and private. 
er ience P CONVENIENT TERMS Convenient monthly Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you are married 
: ee installments pay loan out of future earnings. Payments or single, you may solve your money problem by mail. Today, 
is fallen budgeted to fit your income. Entire loan can be repaid at any this minute, fill out and mail the short Application and Note 
4 Bi time and you pay only for the time you use the money—no below. That's all you have to do. We'll speed the cash on its way 
United : ; longer! to you as soon as approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our 
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ebraska Banking Department. You can with us in com- 
e NO SUMMER PAYMENTS ae plete confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
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@ vacy of your own home. You see no agents or credit : ss 
. : managers—only you and we know about it. We guarantee ‘ ; 
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Kentucky state-adopted 1960-64! 


1960 REVISED EDITION 


SUCCESS IN 
SPELLING 


by Richard Madden and Thorsten Carlson 


Oirstanding word lists composed of words children really use in 
written work—presented on three-ability levels: “mastery,” basic, 
and optional. 


The strongest phonetic and word-analysis program—strengthening 
visual and auditory skills. 


Comutative teaching, testing, and review—fundamental to success 
in spelling. 


Mi ctivation through sparkling stories that reflect children’s inter- 
ests. 


S vperior Teacher's Editions, clear and specific, with answers sur- 
printed on reproduced text pages. 


Examine the books and see these features of an effective spelling 
program—what you really want in the spelling textbooks you will 
use in the years ahead. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
Harold Holcomb, Kentucky Representative 





RY 


by J. O. VanHook 


This completely new text gives the essential facts of 
Kentucky's history from it’s beginnings to the present 
day—most interestingly written to give the seventh 


grade student a knowledge of the history of this state. 
A complete teacher’s manual is available. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
Oklahoma City—Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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TV INDUSTRY’S SPUTNIK 


At this point, the TV industry is in 
the same kind of a public relations 
spot that confronted public education 
shortly after the launching of the firs 
Soviet sputnik. There are lots of paral. 
lels. 


Like the schools, TV is a mass public 
service industry. Like education. TV 
makes the personal contact which 
brings out the “expert” critic in «very. 
one who has been exposed. Like 
schools in the sputnik crisis, thee are 
demands that the TV industry “do 
something.” 


In the emotional whiplash, there is 
no mention of TV's $270 million 
yearly contribution of time to public 
service programming, the shunting 
aside of commercial time to cover in 
detail Khrushchev’s visit, the UN, 
Congressional hearings, etc. The focus 
is On quiz programs, a tiny segment 
of total TV broadcasting time. 


There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that many of the lumps which 
the TV industry is taking are based 
upon lack of knowledge about how 
TV operates. 


A four-point program has been of- 
fered commercial television for use in 
this crisis: (1) Admit when things 
are wrong, (2) Correct them, (3) 
Inform all the public, and (4) Defend 
TV's contribution actively. 


Even though the quiz show scandal 
may be symptomatic of a general let- 
down in moral attitudes than direct 
TV network responsibility, TV can- 
not afford not to admit that mistakes 
have been made and to move quickly 
to correct them, one industry spokes- 
man said. On the other hand, there is 
equal responsibility for the TV in- 
dustry to make certain that the public 
is acquainted with its remarkable 
achievements in the public interest, 
and to dramatize the fact that those 
in TV work extremely hard for pet- 
fection in delivering a quality product 
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HELPING 
YOU TO ENJOY 


BETTER SECURITY 








of paral. Educators “vine security 
provides money when you're disabled 
by sickness or accident—protects your 
; savings for long-planned dreams. 
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paid to the 190,000 teachers 
who have joined Educators 
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with Educators Group Protection: 
YOU ARE PAID monthly income... 


both at home and in the hospital. 


YOU CREATE your own flexible 


plan—to fit your group’s special needs. 


YOU PROTECT your dependents 


with hospital-surgical coverage if desired. 


YOU ARE COVERED during your 


authorized leaves and vacations — 
worldwide! 


YOU ENJOY special Educators pro- 


ance to 
s which 
> based 


ut how 


een of- : A 
j tection when you retire from teaching. 
use in 
: YOU CAN JOIN your Educators 
things Group without health questions . . . 
n, (3) (1) during Group installation periods, or 


(2) if you’re a new teacher 


"Should Our Faculty Have Educators 
‘- Group Protection?” 


Defend 


Write for FREE 
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AASA CONVENTION 
Continued from page 24 





Lawrence G. Derthick, who will ad- 
dress the first general session Satur- 
day afternoon, Feb. 13. Arthur H. 
Rice, editor of The Nation’s Schools, 
will moderate a panel discussion on 
persistent problems in public educa- 
tion on that same program. Panelists 
will be Richard D. Batchelder, presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers; Mrs. James C. Parker, 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; G. E. Watson, 
first vice-president of the Council of 
Chief State School Officers; and Rob- 
ert E. Willis, president of the National 
School Boards Association. 


Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture since 1953, has accepted an 
invitation to speak at the devotional 
program Sunday morning, Feb. 14; and 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, governor of the 
State of New York, will speak Sunday 
night on America’s economy and edu- 
cational finance, particularly finance 
at the state level. 


Following through in the field of 
finance on Monday morning, Feb. 15, 
will be George Romney, president of 
American Motors Corporation, discus- 
sing school finance at the local level; 
and the Hon. Lee Metcalf, U.S. Rep- 
resentative from Montana, discussing 
responsibilities of the federal govern- 
ment for financing America’s public 
schools. 





A Holiday Excuse 


“The reason that Sherry was late 
Tuesday was that she went to get 
a manger with her Sister Linda 
from Lady that had one.” 


Reported by 


E. R. Thomas 


A. D. Owens School 
Newport 














HELPING 
YOU TO TRAIN 


BETTER STUDENTS 


Educators “VOCATIONS & EDUCATION” 


posters, published monthly through 
May, dramatize the value of education 

. and inspire students of all ages 
to more .earnest study. 








The Lessons We Learn in School Mote Us Achieve Success 

















EDUCATIONAL AIDS 


(1) Colorful “Vocations and Educa- 
tion” posters, 914, by 12 inches, high- 
light aptitudes and education necessary 
to become scientist, physician, teacher, 
etc. Written for students’ understand- 
ing and interest by Dr. S. June Smith, 
prominent child psychologist. No com- 
mercialization. 


(2) “Leaders in Achievement” poster 
provides space for deserving students’ 
names to be lettered by teachers. A 
dignified, inspirational way to glorify 
student achievement. No commerciali- 





Write for free copies for bulletin boards 





fm MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 
P P.O. Box 149 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
Please send me free and without obligation: 


4 0 Latest ‘Vocations and Education”’ poster 
i OO “Leaders in Achievement’ poster 
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Publishers’ Representatives 


Allyn and Bacon, Chicago, Ill—Thomas P. 
ee ee te a 

Beek Company, 300 Pike Street, 

\Gincinnatl, 0. E Brown, 2516 Newman 

St., Ashland; O. L. McElroy, Tolle Court, 

Seaceieee tee S. Caudill, Box 493, Jackson. 


Beckley, Cardy Co., 1900 North Narraganset, 
Chicago 29. Sweetman, 


y Oo. » 1824 

Collinswood Rd., Columbus 21, O. 
Cadmus Books, E. M. Hale and Co., Eau 
709 South 


Claire, Wis.—Jesse L. Lair, 
Hamilton St., Georgetown. 


Childeraft, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 
54, Ill—Sara Wharton, 425 West 
Louisville 3; Mrs. Leslie L. Frick, 28 West 
Fifth, Covington. 


Collier’s Ps fae pr 640 Fifth Ave., New 
York ~—Wendell L. Trapp, Emi- 
nence. 


F. E. cmon — Co., a Pm. 
1612 Chichester, ville. 


Doubleday and Co. and Junior Literary 
Guild, Garden City, N. Y.—Francis Taylor, 
P.O. Box 164, 

The Economy Ce., Atlanta, Ga.—Jack Thomp- 

7 Saratoga ., Louisville. 
and Britannica 


ptr a5 425 Michigan Ave., mea | Bae Tt. 
—A. J f Akers, 4906 South First 


Follett Publishing Ce.,—Charles Greer, 506 
South Tennessee Blvd., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


George F. Cram Co.—Central ao ag Supply 
Co., 315-17 West Main, Louisville 2 


Ginn and Ce., 205 West Wacker iin:-e0e - 
cago 6, Judson Harmon, Whitley City; 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Murray: Dick Smith, 
Route 1, Box 248, ‘Georgeto wn, Ohio; Mrs. 
Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington. 


The Gregg Publishing Co.—C. Ray Noblett, 
Jr., 456 Hart Road, Lexington. 


Garcourt, Brace and Company, 221 N. La 
—Don Chapin, 109 N. Ash- 
land Ave., " 


Garr Wagner Publishing Co—Sam Long, 
707 Browder St., Dallas, Tex. 


Sarlew Prblishing Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
= Leon Cook, Spanish Ct., Louisville 


D. C. Heath and Co., 1815 Prairie Ave., Chi- 

til.—J. + Pride, 307 South 

15th St., F. Grizzell, General 
Consultant, Box 302, Mt. "Sterling. 


Genry Helt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. ¥Y.—Bobby McGuire, 6800 Green 
Meadow Circle, Louisville. 


Boughton Mifflin Ce., 2 Park St., Boston 7, 
Mass.—Curtis Shir 130 Ransom 


A 7 
Lexington; Evelyn Cundiff, 261 Lyndhurst 
Place, Lexington. 


troquois yee ~ By Ce.—Paul A. O’Neal, P.O. 
Box 236, 


Laidla anne Ri “Po 
+ ee : ugh 


J. B. Lippincott ae cease Chicago 
6, I—J. Minor Stuart, Dickson, Tenn.; 
Earl G. Walker, Berea. 

Lyens and Carnahan Co., 2500 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago 16, Ill.—Elmer Barker, Winchester. 

Macmillan Ce., 2459 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, 


llL—Charles Carrington, 2010 Japonica Way, 
Louisville; = Wickwire, 607 1 th Si 
Vincennes, Ind. 


MeCermick Mathers Co., Columbus, O. 
ee ee Fee 102 Fairview Ave., 
eee 

Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 
“south Fifth St., Louisville. 


ST. > c., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.— 
W. J. Hauser, P. O. Box 746, Muncie, Ind. 


Gand MeNally and Ce., Chicago, Ill.—James 
E. Bradley, 1056 Fontaine Rd., Lexington. 


Rew, Peterson and Ce., Evanston, Ill.—H. K. 
Hamblen, Windsor Ave., Owensboro. 


el R ch A tat 


. 57 West Grand 
Ave., Chicago, Ill.—Dr. Marshall Arnold, 
Staff Associate, 1921 2ist St., Bowling 
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Charles ~ gags Sens, 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. 


E. C. Seale and Ce., 1031 N. Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.—Boswell B. Hodgkin, 
110 Arnett, 


Silver Burdette Ce., 4700 Chase Ave., Chicago 
30, Ill.—Austin Durham, 9 Dumfries Ave., 
Fort Thomas. 


The L. W. eee ae Inc., 249-259 West Erie 
Blvd., Syracuse, N. Y.—Bobby Jones, 1630 
Meadowthorpe ‘Ave., 


South-Western Publishing Co., 201 West 
Fourth St., Cincinnati, O.—Walter H. 
Greenwood, 326 Dixie Ave., Cookeville, 
Tenn. 


Steck Co., Austin, Texas—Burke Robinson, 
229 Willard Dr., Antioch, Tenn. 


Weber Costelle Co.—Roy D. Carter, 249 Ken- 
neth Dr., Nashville, Tenn. 


Webster Publishing Co., 1808 Washington 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo.—D. C. Hale, Berea. 
The John C. Winsten Co., 5641 N 
Chicago 


World Book Co., 2126 Prairie Ave., yw 
16, Ill—Harold Holcomb, 141 Spring St. 
Sco 


World Book oe ? East Gray St, 


208 Taylor Dr., 
610 Third National Bank Bldg., Nashville 3 
Tenn. 








Pupils’ Texts 
Practice Books 


LAIDLAW 





ADOPTED 
FOR USE 
IN KENTUCKY 


The GOOD ENGLISH Series-Grade 2-8 


Shane-Ferris-Keener 


Consider these features: 


V Flexible Organization to meet classroom needs 
V Abundance of oral and written practice 

V English Handbooks—Grades 3-8 

V Teachers’ Editions—Grades 2-8 


For a Complete English Program 
It’s the GOOD ENGLISH Series 


Kentucky Representatives—Hugh Eblen 


Consultant—Judith Bauer 


Thatcher and Madison 
River Forest, Illinois 


Teachers’ Editions 
Independent Chapter Tests 


—C. H. McKown 


BROTHERS 





—— 
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Come 


Here now! To help you... 


Every Change... Jmportant 
__, Every Advantage ... Definite 








The 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major 


Revision With Many Exclusive Features 





More than an exciting editorial achievement, the 1960 World 

Book makes important new contributions to education. The re- 

vised and expanded twenty-volume World Book Encyclopedia 

offers tested visual aids such as Transvision, a new “three dimen- 

sional” map program, and thousands of 

new or revised articles. New illustrations 

are more interesting, more numerous than _ Write to your No W 
ever before. In fact, no other reference set = 9¢ai World Book , 

has ever been more precisely organized , in 20 
and systematically revised to help educa- Manager: 

tors and students. Volumes 
The ged World name ep inge ea roe 

Tesents an investment of an additiona 

$2,800,000 in creative costs to make avail- preg ee Stadia mer atoms Bank Building 
able to schools, libraries, and homes the Memphis, Tennessee Nashville 3, Tennessee 

most modern, accurate, and useful refer- ieee 

ence set. Write for complete informa- Dredie MeOtethiia 916-918 Commonwealth Bidg. 


tion without obligation. 738 McCallie Avenue 4th and Broadway 
Chattanooga 3, Tennessee Louisville 2, Kentucky 





Fleld Enterprises Educational Corporation 


JANUARY, 1960 
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Yours for the strhing 


The KENTUCKY SCHOOL JouUR- 
NAL’s advertisers offer many interest- 
ing ideas for the teacher who watches 
for them. Some of the advertisers offer 
material for which you must write di- 
rectly to the company. Other material 
you may secure by using the conveni- 
ent coupon below. Your name will be 
passed on to the advertisers, who will 
send you the material. 

73. Good Books for Children is a 
catalog of supplementary books for use 
in the elementary grades. The books 
ate classified as to subject and show 
the reading and interest levels of each. 
(Benefic Press) 

82. Sweet Set-Up shows how stu- 
dents or PTA can make money this 
spring for class trips, memorials, 
equipment, etc., with sale of pecan 
candies in boxes “personalized” with 
picture of school group. (Stuckey’s) 

3. Samples of cut-out letters for use 
on bulletin boards, signs, posters and 
other uses. (Mutual Aids) 

7. Literature with information 
about the Mason Protected Fund Rais- 
ing Plan for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

15. Samples of Vintex dish cloth 
with details of money-making plans 
for school clubs. (Vine Associates ) 

16. Facts about writing short para- 
graphs for profit. (Benson Barrett) 

32. With World Book—Science 
is Method is a brochure that provides 


for your students help with science 
learnings and gives insight to scientific 
methods. (Field Enterprises Educa- 
tional Corporation ) 

39. Webster Number Line. A spe- 
cial teaching device which can be used 
by teachers to clearly show pupils all 
the basic arithmetic steps: addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and divi- 
sion. It is designed to be tacked or 
taped above the Chalkboard and is a 
device for helping teachers lead boys 
and girls to see that arithmetic has 
meaning and is actually challenging 
and enjoyable. (Webster Publishing 
Company ) 

59. Russia by Motorcoach. A fold- 
er describing a 17-day program of 
traveling overland between Helsinki, 
Moscow, and Warsaw. Shows complete 
itinerary, offering a choice of 36 differ- 
ent departure dates. (Maupintour ) 

63. Brochure on a different kind of 
tour through Europe and a corner of 
Africa. Describes itinerary and gives 
costs for 20 countries in 70 days, sum- 
mer 1960. (Europe Summer Tours) 

74. Folders. Well illustrated and 
with complete itineraries for tours 
Around the World, Pacific Circle, 
Africa and Holy Land. Indicate your 
specific interest. (Sita) 

77. Folder which outlines courses 
offered in Summer School at Guadala- 
jara, Mexico, accredited program of the 
U. of Arizona. (Prof. Juan B. Rael) 


USE THIS COUPON 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. E, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


16. 32. 





Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4c is enclosed for each number circled. 


coe. ee 7 77. 


Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 
school year of 
1959-60 only. 











Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach. Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 





Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
lans from 29 days to 72 days through 
urope and Russia, some including Scan. 

dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou- 

mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 

Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps. 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight see- 
ing plus free time. Ask your travel ayent 
for details or write Melva A. Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Maupintour 
a ae 


DR. MEYER BLOCH 
Director 

The Astronomy Club 

240 Rivington Street 

New York 2, N. Y. 


RAISE MONEY ..... 


school projects . . . Easy . . . Dignified. 
No Investment — No Risk 
For ‘‘no-obligation” information write: 
STM, Mason Candies, Box 549 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 

Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 

the young in spirit who don't want to be her 

around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 
EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 

255 Sequoia, Box $ — Pasadena, California 


























---Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of 
now making money writing short paragraphs. ! 
tell you what to write, where and how to sel; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sel!, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-N, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, ll 
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Picture of your 
band, team or 
class here... 





Quick, easy way 
“|| fo raise money for your school 


Works like magic! Townspeople and school patrons buy with 
tremendous enthusiasm when students sell Stuckey’s famed 
Pecan Log or Chocolate Nut Clusters in boxes “personalized” 
with photo of your group. $1 and 50¢ sellers with generous 


el 
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| 
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a LC Soe: _ profit. Sure way to raise money in a hurry for band uniforms 
he. ) ~~ _*Ro,, Se or instruments, athletic goods, gym construction, class trips, 
soso ‘ : : } visual aid equipment, etc. No advance money required—pay 
a haf : .&. ‘ after sale. Right now best time for quick success. Airmail 


coupon today for details. No obligation. 





STUCKEY’S, INC., Community Projects Dept., Eastman, Ga. 
Rush us information on your “Personalized” plan for raising funds, 
and show how we can make amount of money checked below. 





Check Amt. Name. 
you want 
to raise: Add 


O $250 
O $600 
O $1,000 








® 


Name of School 
Approx. No. students who will sell = ==> 





Community Projects Dept. 
Eastman, Ga. 
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Many announcements, news 


suggestions come .. . 


items, materials, and 


ACROSS THE EDITOR'S DESK 





These parents learned .. . 


Parents in Glen Cove, Long Island, 
recently played the part of teachers- 
for-a-day in five elementary schools. 
It was part of the community's observ- 
ance of American Education Week. 
They soon discovered there’s no place 
like home, and emerged from their 
ordeal, marvelling at the stamina and 
ability of their regular teachers. 

By the time the final bell rang, 
many of them were much the worse 
for wear, reaching shakily for cigar- 
ettes, and trying to find a place to rest 
aching feet. One weary parent told the 
principal, “When I see a teacher from 
now on, believe me, she’s up on a 
pedestal. I didn’t sit down once all 
day.” 


New Russian Revolution 


The Russian system of education 
that produced that country’s highly 
trained scientists, and which many 
Americans suggested we copy, is now 
on its way out. The revised education 
system can be termed a “second Soviet 
revolution.” 

All Russian students will now de- 
vote two days a week to work experi- 
ence in industry or on the farm. In 
a sense, this is an acknowledgement 
that the previous approach to educa- 
tion has not served its purpose — 
to produce. 

In at least one way, Russian educa- 
tors ate like their American counter- 
parts. They like to use big words. The 
new emphasis on education for pro- 
duction is called “polytechnicalization.” 


Want to be a teacher? 


Here are some questions prospective 
teachers of very young children should 
answer before entering a classroom: 

Do you have an aversion to centi- 
pedes, and large black bettles? Can 
you, without turning pale, watch a 
praying mantis devour a live grass- 
hopper? Are you sensitive to the in- 
termingling of alien smells, like the 
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peanut butter-garlic-chocolate-dill pick- 
le-marshmallow-bologna-banana aroma 
of a variety of packed lunches? Would 
you crack up under the pressure of 35 
little voices asking 35 different ques- 
tions and demanding 35 immediate 
answers? Can you remain composed 
and cool when the curtain rises on 
the Christmas play, with hundreds of 
parents out front, and the star of the 
show announces from center stage, 
“I'm going to throw up!”? 

Can you make fractions so appealing 
that a child would rather do his home- 
work than watch television? Can you 
eat suspicious-looking globs of dough, 
lint-covered and grayly finger-printed, 
when a dear little one pleads, “Taste 
it. I made it myself.”? 

If you cannot pass this quiz, you 
might be wise to consider nursing, 
secretarial work, or maybe college 
teaching. 


National Training Laboratory 


The NEA’s National Training Lab- 
oratories will hold its second such 
laboratory, July 17-August 5, at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. This is a 
unique experiment in training leaders 
for dealing with the complex and 
changing patterns of human relation- 
ships. 

The experience is particularly valu- 
able for a “team” of three to five 
people from a community — profes- 
sional educational personnel, school- 
board personnel, and laymen interested 
in education. The aim is to develop in- 
creased sensitivity to the crucial hu- 
man relations problems in the class- 
room, the school system, the profes- 
sional association, guidance counselirig, 
and between the school and com- 
munity. ‘ 

The total fee for this laboratory is 
$375, which includes tuition, room, 
and board. For further information, 
write National Training Laboratories, 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


Typographical Errors 


These are the things that haunt an 
editor. Each word printed in this mag- 
azine is read three or four times by 
at least two different people before 
the final approval is given to “go to 
press.” Yet, in December, we wrote 
Miss Clara B. Clelland’s name incor- 
rectly at the top of page 9. However, 
anyone who has taught school for 51 
years knows that even the best and 
most careful sometimes make mistakes, 


Teaching Adults 


During the past few years, many 
day-school teachers have undertaken 
the added responsibility of teaching 
night classes for adults. Little has been 
published to help this daytime teacher 
of youths make a successful transition 
to teaching adults. 

To help these dual-role teachers, the 
National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators has published a hand- 
book which deals with the specific 
problems involved in dealing with 
adult students. This publication should 
be of value to busy teachers and ad- 
ministrators who have undertaken 
adult classes. 

The price is 40 cents per copy, from 
the NAPSAE, 1201 16th Street, NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


John Dewey’s Victory 


The Washington Post reports: “A 
favorite exhibit in the chamber of 
horrors ascribed to Dewey is the life 
adjustment’ approach to education. But” 
this overlooks the whole point of | 
Dewey’s precepts; he urged that stu- | 
dents be equipped to meet future goals, | 
rather than become ‘adjusted’ to @ 
dormant status quo ... Few would” 
argue that the best way of meeting” 
the present challenge is to return 10) 
the rote-and-rawhide methods of the | 
past. And that is John Dewey's en 
during victory in the nation’s schools.” 
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